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Alumki AflsociATiov, CovLBOE OF Phybiciaits akd Suboeoks, 

Medical Department of Columbia College, New Twk City, 

Much 4tli, 18G9. 
JoftEPH Maubak, M. D. :— 

At the Eleventli Annual Meeting of our Anociation, the following resoln- 
tton, proposed hy Sanmel T. Hnhbard, M. D., was unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to its President, 
I>r. Joseph Mauran, for the able and interesting address he has delivered, and 
that a copy of it be requested for publication. 

Bespectfully yours, 

ELLSWOBTH ELIOT, M. D., 

Secretary. 



Pkovideitcb, May 3d, 1869. 
KLi/ft WORTH Eliot, M. D., Secretary, <fec.:— 

Dear ^S'/r,— Having received numerous requests, from distant States, for 
copies of my late Address before the Alumni, I feel constrained, though reluc- 
tantly, Ui waive my objections, personally expressed to you, and permit its 
publication in accordance with the unanimous desire of the Association. 
Tnistiiig that the hints therein suggested may eventually assist in leading to 
the adoption of acts for ** General Keglstration of Vital Statistics" throughout 
(dl the States, 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Respectfully yours, &c., 

J. MAURAN. 
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ADDRESS. 



Alumni : — It was justly said by a scholastic enthusiast, that 
among the numerous anniversaries, there are none more inter- 
esting than those in which we come up from the cares, and 
the turmoil, and the contentions of the world, to the sacred 
halls of learning, to witness the proficiency, and, to do honor 
to the merit of our youthful brethren, — who, having com- 
pleted their collegiate course, are about entering on the duties 
of society, — and to welcome them, as we do most cordially, as 
fellow-laborers in the field of life. 

This occasion, being the semi-centennial of my own gradua- 
tion, carries me back a full half -century^ to the period when, 
standing, as they do, on the threshold of existence, I gazed 
eagerly into the future ; not with clouds and darkness resting 
on it, but glowing with the sunshine of hope, and peopled with 
the brightest visions of youthful expectation. It carries us all 
forward to the day, when they will look hack^ like us, on real- 
ities : — Alas ! to many how different from their dreams ! 

It is good for us both to contemplate the past and the future, — 
to look round on our actual position, and forward to the task 
before us ; and, personally to consider in what manner we may 
best favor its perfect accomplishment • And, from the extra- 
ordinary march which our profession has made in the past 
quarter of a century, we are naturally led to the conclusion 
that the generation now rising into active life, in this country, 
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is destined, through the increased facilities of the present age, 
to exert a great and salutary influence upon the whole human 
race. 

In an " Address " which, through your courtesy, I had the 
privilege to deliver before this enlightened association, on 
their sixth anniversary, after narrating personal reminiscences of 
our respected Alma Mater, her then professors, and of " Old 
New York " some fifty or more years since, soon after the 
permanent organization of the college in Barclay Street, I 
hinted summarily, to a few of the numerous practical results 
and advantages which would obtain from a perfect system of 
** Eegistration of Vital Statistics " throughout all our States 
and Territories ; developing benefits not only to the Physician, 
the diligent observer, in furtherance of professional research, 
but through him indirectly, eventually, to the whole human 
family. I now propose, very briefly, to exhibit a few addi- 
tional practical results of its utility, drawn mostly, however, 
from the experience of foreign reports, (this country having 
but recently agitated the subject), thus hoping to enlist, through 
the efforts of the rising professional generation, an interest 
that will, at no distant day, secure Eegistrative Enactments 
throughout our wide-spread domain. 

This species of investigation concerns every individual in the 
community^ relating, as it does, to the great subject of human 
life, its reproduction, developement, continuance and decay ; 
how far each is influenced, by seasons, locality, disease and 
other circumstances. Its object^ it will be perceived, is two- 
fold, — firsts to preserve the name, and afford the means of identi- 
fying the connections, and some facts concerning the personal 
history of every person who is born, marries, or dies in the 
community ; and, secondly^ to determine how health, life and 
longevity are affected by age, sex, condition and occupation ; 
by climate, season and place of residence.; and by the diseases 
to which, under any circumstances, man may have been pre- 
viously subjected. Through an examination of the early 
records of several States, I learn that they have attempted, 
though vaguely J by legal enactments^ to secure a partial regis- 



tration of births and manages. These have been succeeded by 
various amendments, to adjust their supposed emergencies and 
defects, but all evidently abortive. In fact, from the published 
reports of attendant proceedings, it is presumable that these suc- 
cessive enactments were eftected simply for municipal and not 
for those great sanitary and genealogical purposes involved in 
our present system of registration; their object being then 
directed simply toward the establishment of statistical data of 
the place of nativity of each inhabitant, and solely in connec- 
tion with the question of pauperism. 

As indicated by the following blank forms of returns, you 
will perceive that we now contemplate a wider, more extended 
object: — 

Form of Blanks used in Rhode Island, 

[No. 1.] 

RETURN OF A BIRTH. 



Ward . 

1. Dateof Birtb? - - - 

2. FuU Name of Child? - 

3. Sex? 

4. Color? 

5. Number of Child of Mother? 

6. Place of Birth, Street and No.? - - - - - - 

7. Father's Name? --.-----. 

8. Father's Age? 

9. Father's Occupation ?-------. 

10. Father's Birth Place? 

U. Mother's Name? - - - - - - - - - 

12. Mother's Maiden Name? ..---._ 

13. Mother's Age? - - 

14. Mother's Birth Place? 

15. Remarks? .-n.-----__ 

Informant. 

N. B. — At No. 2, give the full name of the child, and be particular to get 
middle names in full. At No. 4, state whether the child is white, black, or 
mulatto. At No. 5, state whether it is the 1st, 2d, 3d, &c., child of the Mother. 
At No. 6, give the street and number, if in the city ; the town and State, if 
elsewhere in the country. At Nos. 8 and 13, give the age at the last birthday. 
At Nos. 10 and 14, give the town and State, if in this country. 

If the child was still-born, or has died since birth, state the facts at No. 15, 
with any other facts of interest. 

In case of twins or triplets, a seperate blank is to be filled Cot ^;vr\\Ocl^^, 
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[No. 2.] 
RETUBN OF A MARRIAGE. 



1. Full Name of Groom? -------- 

2. Place of Residence? -------- 

3. Ago in years? --.-.-- >. 

4. Occupation? --------- 

5. Place of Birth? 

6. Father's Name? - - 

7. Mother's Maiden Name? -------- 

8 Full Name of Bride?- -----.. 

(Maiden Name if a Widow?) :-.---- 
y. Place of Residence? -------- 

10. Age in years? --------- 

11. Place of Birth? 

12. Father's Name? --------- 

13. Mother's Maiden Name? ------- 

14. Number of Marriage ? Of Groom? - - Of Bride? 

15. Color of the parties? - --.--.- 

N. B.— At No. 15, state whether white, black, or mulatto. At No. 14, state 
whether this marriage is the 1st, 2d, 3d, &c., marriage of each. Give middle 
names in full. 

City or Town of - - - - 18 

We, the Groom and Bride named in the above certificate, hereby certify that 
the information given is correct, to the best of our knowledge and belief. 

------ Gkoom. 

•-•--• Bbidb. 
Signed in presence of- 

and ------- 

N. B.— The above blanks must be filled, and the certificate must be signed 
by both Groom and Bride, and must be given to tlie person about to solemnize 
the marriage, before the marriage can be legally solemnized in the State of 
Rhode Island. 

[No. 3.] 
RETURN OF A DEATH. 
City of 



1 . Date of Death? 18 

2. NameinFuU? 

3. Age? - - Years - - - Months - - Days? 

4. Placeoff Street and Number? ---.-_ 

5. Death?} Ward? 

6. Sex? 

7. Color? 

8. Condition? --------- 

9. Occupation? --------- 

10. Where Born? 

n. Father's Hf&mQ? - - - 



[No. 3—Cnntlniieil] 

L Motlier'aNnme? 

t. Parents' Birtiiplaco? Fatlier'a? ■ ■ Motlier'n? . 

' M. ^Vhere Burled? 

- Inforraaut, 
N. B. — At No9. * and 5, give the place where the perion diud. At No. 8, 
state whether uiacried or single, widow or wiilower. At No. 13, state the* 
coantry in which each parent was horn. 

Phy^eiaa's CeTtiJimlc. 
Date of Death?- , . _ IB 

Disease? 1 Primary ---...... 

" 2. Sdcondnry ---.--., 

DaratJon of Disease? 

Physician. 

I certify that the above is a tnie letnrn, to the hest of my helief. 

Undertaker. 

Tu tlio casual observer, these may seem to be difFiise and 
8omewb.it complex. Our reasons, however, for these minutiee 
are, that individual identity cannot otherwise be obtained with 
any degree of success or precision; and their ^ropr/eiy must 
be apparent to every reflecting mind upon the subject. 

A few, and very few only, of the States have, within the 
past quarter-centurv, secured systems, more or leas perfect, of 
registration. Our sister State — Massachusetts^may be consid- 
ered the pioneer ; her example was soon succeeded by my native 
State — Rhode Island — where we bave now, under the personal 
supervision of our accomplished and highly efficient Superinten- 
dent and Registrar General, Dr. E. M. Snow, a perfect model of 
Vital Statistics.* The State of New York, some years since, 



•The large element of rore'gn f optilal ion in all the cities and Tillages of the 
New England and Middle States, and the ahaolute inetDciency of earlier regii- 
tratlon returns, aiiirgested to onr Kegislrar, Dr, Snow, a. Liffhly important fea- 
ture In our mortality rpfnma, that of poTerttaat in contrftdiatinetion to simple 
returns of natMty^ and for ohvions reasonB, viz :— 

"Ills wen known, that the foreign population, os a cIom, In Ihia eily and in 
other cities in this coantry, are under entirely different sanitary inflnencesfrom 
the American population. The greater portion of the foreign population live 
In a miaerahle class of tenement houses, with all the watit of convenfenccs, 
and positively injurious influences of such houses; Ibeir social habits are not 
calculated to preserve health; and a kiiowledgu of llie laws of hygiene la 
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made strong efforts to procure like enactments, but, I regret to 
add, as yet, ineffectually. Your city, however, under the early 
untiring efforts of Dr. Griscom, and since, through her highly 
efficient Board of Health and energetic Registrar, can now boast 
of an admirable rmmicipal system ; although it is feared, judg- 
ing from your report of 1867, that ere long your goodly city 
may be depopulated, as nearly 100 per cent more deaths than 
births are recorded. (Births, 12,569 ; deaths, 23,443.) How- 
ever, reports of births can only be secured, with comparative 
truthfulness, through domiciliary visitation. 

The importance of perfect records^ in all our States, must be 
apparent to every reflecting mind, involving, as they do, the 
various civil relations of society ; securing to all classes nu- 
merous legal rights, now^ wholly unenjoyed. They would not 
be the source of gratification to those who are fond of genealog- 
ical investigations merely, but would be a repository of facts 
and evidence to adjust questions touching the dearest rights and 
interests of individuals and communities. It has been well 
said by an eminent English jurist, that it is fully as necessary, 
for the preservation of the rights of individuals, to preserve a 
registry of births, marriages and deaths, as of deeds, as a right 
to a legacy may equally depend upon the date of a death or 
of a marriage contract. It is also a well known fact, that 
there are more changes of titles to property, by births, marria- 
ges and deaths, now wholly unrecorded, than through registries 
of deeds which are invariably recorded with the extremest 
care and precision. For its prospective results, I might 
adduce, as a further argument for immediate registrative action 



entirely wanting among them. Of course, the children of foreign parents are 
suhject to the same injurious influences upon health, and suffer from them 
more than the parents themselves. 

*'It is evident that any classification of mortality statistics should include 
the children in the same with their parents. This is done by the classification 
according to parentage; but the classification, accorciiwflr to nativity ^ would 
include nearly all the children of foreign parents with the American popula- 
tion." — From the " Fourth Annual Report on Births, Marriages, and Deaths" in 
the City of Providence, for the year ending December 31, 1858, by Edwin M. 
Snow, M, D. 



in all onr States, tlie countless millions of tveaaiire of our 
ancestry lost ! and now swelling tbe colfcrs of the British 
Crown ; which would have long since been distributed to 
rightful heirs in this country, hut for our absolute inability, 
through neglect of early colonial registration, to exhibit such 
satisfactory evidence of con^anguinitij as is now contemplated. 
Here I wouldinataneeJenning'aestatewhieh, in 1848, amounted 
to some 50,000,000 pounds sterling, and many others similarly 
circumstanced. Again, evidences of relationship are easily lost 
among the lovjer claasoa of acxiiety, and, indeed, among all 
classas. There are many individuals and families who know 
lint their grand-parents, nor can they state their o\im age from 
any record, except that of the family bible, (if accessible or 
extant,) by tradition, or after calculating the date of some 
other remarkable family event, which has been as.sociated with 
that of their own birth 1 In truth, the physician's day-b»ok 
has presented the only source for such information, as my own 
long experience and that of my cotemporaries can assuredly 
testify. It is, in fact, problematical, whether one person in a 
hundred, over fifty years of age, of our immediate friends, in this 
city or elsewhere, could prove legitimately his owii birth right 
through recorded evidence of the marriage contract of his 
])arents. 

Such defects should not longer exist Even the humblest 
individual ought to find, in the public records, the means of 
identifying his parents, and of tracing bis connections and gen- 
ealogy. The wealthy can better afford the expense of obtaining 
other kind of evidence to establish their rights than the poor, 
but even to them the record that we contemplate may present 
a consideration of vast importance. 

Municipal authorities and others conversant with our pau- 
per system, and questions of settlement, and the annoyances 
in determining the legal rights of those thrown by misfortune 
upon them for support, must have appreciated the gross defects 
of our present system, and the absolute necessity of a more 
efficient law. It will readily be perceived by all, that the 
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species of information now sought embraces not only economi- 
cal but national and scientific objects. 

To the statesman, engaged in the study of political econo- 
my, these Reports are of vital importance, bearing, as they do, 
upon all questions connected with population — ^the source of 
a State or nation's greatness, and the evidence of its prosperity 
or decline. But to the physician they are peculiarly useful as 
through their close and philosophical investigation, he obtains 
light upon the intricate nature of disease, nowhere else to be 
obtained. To the philanthropist^ they suggest the cause and 
the cure for those moral, physical and social evils which ever 
and anon affect alike individuals and the body politic. As 
official documents, they carry a weight and consequence upon 
the great subject of statistical research far in advance of indi- 
vidual effort, however judicially or efficently pursued. Again, 
while "Eegistration" thus adjusts man's affairs in a national, 
Scientific and pecuniary point of view, it also secures those of 
a higher moment — his personal existence or well being, by 
furnishing an accurate statement of the degree of every one's 
predisposition to disease, whether the malady of which his 
ancestors died is susceptible of being inherited, — and in this 
manner contributes largely to illustrate the subject of mortal, 
hereditary diseases, and the remedy of their concomitant entail- 
ments of misery and wretchedness to posterity. 

A record of births and marriages also, by permitting the 
investigator to trace up the genealogy of a family and its col- 
laterals through several generations, would aid materially in 
determining the influence of consanguinity, constitutional 
peculiarities, social condition, &c., upon theprocreative faculty, 
and the hereditary transmission of disease. It would furnish 
data for determining, as in England, whether large families, 
the issue of early marriage, really increase the productive power 
of the State in proportion to their numbers, or, in other words, 
whether as a general rule, a numerous progeny is consistent 
with a high degree of physical or mental vigor. Finally, it 
would show the good or evil consequences of disparity of years 
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k the parties contracting marriage, and, various other interest- 
5 facta in the great, never-ending problena of life. 
. the plan of Registration now inculcated, a record of 
s shows not only the total mortaUty occurring in a given 
alation,"but the cause destroying life in every case ; and 
uently becomes of immense value to the physician, and 
irough him of incalculable good, as heretofore remarked, to 
e community at large. 
' I would not exhaust your patience, but cannot refrain to 
lention, in this connection, some cnrioiia facts now being 
teveloped both in Europe and some sections of this country 
!pon the subject of reproduction. 

' Those from rural districts are doubtless aware that experi- 
mental observations have shown that with sheep and some 
3r inferior animals, certain measures pursued in coupling, 
e appeared to exert an influence in determining the sexes ; so 
3 in reference to our own species. An attentive inspection 
) very extensive reports, made in several of the most 
tened countries of Europe, lias proved, most conclusively, 
lat every influence operating in a oommiinity to maintain a 
tgh state of physical healtli and energy, leads to an increase 
e proportion of male births, whilst on the contrary, every 
Lcy, whether moral or physical, the eifect of which may be 
reduce the forces of organic life, will diminish such prepon- 
•anca In many parts of Europe, where the general popu- 
is over-worked and underfed, the excess of male births 
f small. In Prussia and France, this excess is under six 
r cent, and in England about five for the Kingdom at large, 
I, in most sections of this country, where the general 
mdition is so favorable, the male births generally exceed the 
B female about seven per cent Except in a few States and 
rominent cities ; the aggregate, annual mortality of our popu- 
Ition is entirely unknown, and the pnjportion due to diEFerent 
a cannot even be conjectured, nor, know we the forms of 
e which prevail ; still less of the relative mortality occur- 
n cities, towns, manufacturing villages, rural districts and 
iilnr localities, and of that affecting \>evw^u?i <i^ i\\'5si\!i\'vv 
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ages, sexes and social condition, nor is any more accurate 
information possessed in regard to the modifying influences 
exerted by Epidemics upon the average mortality of different 
places, and those of transitory medical constitutions upon 
ordinary diseases — all of this species of information the truly 
medical adviser requires and ought to enjoy. Again, a well 
kept registry of deaths would show that in certain places, and 
among certain classes of people, the mortality is either greater 
or less than that affecting the community at large, and would 
thus lead to the most salutary practical results, by enquiring 
into the causes which operate injuriously upon one place or 
class, and those which confer upon others a comparative immu- 
nity. Further, such a record would also reflect much light 
upon the laws of epidemic and endemic diseases, and medical 
constitutions, illustrating, by a careful research of the enquirer, 
their cause and proper mode of treatment I need not add 
that many of the foregoing remarks and propositions are 
derived from the investigation of the experiences and observa- 
tions of other countries, our own, except in a few States and 
populous cities, having been, until very recently, almost totally 
neglectful of the subject, — but, we look forward with sanguine 
expectations, that, in this respect, a new and auspicious era is 
about to dawn upon science and society. A few of the West- 
ern and Southern States are attempting a revival of their former 
acts, impaired by the late rebellion, and we trust that, through 
the recent, efiicient action of your medical society, the Empire 
State will ere long be enabled to secure a perfect Act of 
Eegistration. 

In illustration of the foregoing propositions, I might allude 
to the Eeport of the Commissioners to the British Parliament, 
wherein it appears that the statements made in succesive Ee- 
ports of the Eegistrar General, of excessive mortality in vari- 
ous places, had induced the philanthropic to search out its 
causes. Their inquiries resulted in the removal of cess-pools, 
and accumulations of filth and putrid substances, — in the dig- 
ging of sewers, &c., and with the most happy results. In 
-M^23ch ester, by simply paving and draining twenty streets, so 
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great an amelioration in the health of tliose districts was 
obtained, that but an average of ninety deatha took place 
where one hundred and ten occurred before. During the 
cholera epidemic of 186fi, this city, through the prompt and 
efficient action of your excellent Board of Health, experienced 
similar happy results. Instances of a like character might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

Not unfi-equently the received opinion of the healthfulneas 
of a place haa been directly contradicted by the evidence of 
successful registration. This, saya the Eegistrar General, waa 
the case in Liverpool Its rapid prosperity and increase of popu- 
lation was supposed to be the result of its great salubrity, but 
Bucceasiul registration disclosed the fact, that, at all periods of 
life, the chances of living tliere ai-e actually leas than in any 
other place of equal population ; and while, in Surrey and 
other aeetious, a child at birth haa a chance of living forty-five 
years, tJiere its ehance of living is reduced to twenty-five ! 
There ia too much reason for apprehending that Americans 
generally err greatly in their estimate of the healthl'ulness of 
this country. It has been calculated, irom statistics heretofore 
established, through our imperfect Census Eepurts, that while 
the average age of the whole living population of the United 
States is twenty-two years and two months, that of all living in 
England and Wales is twenty-six years and stven months. It 
has also been shown, that while but about fifty-six per eent^ tif 
the population of the United States survive the age of fifteen, 
and four per cent only that of sixty, nearly sixty-fuur per 
cent of the population of England survive the former, and 
more than seven per cent the latter age. These iacts are con- 
firmed mutually by statistical results and common observation. 

European travellers in this country wonder that so few old 
persons arc to be met with! and Americans abroad are sui-- 
priaed at seeing so many persons, advanced in life, engaging 
Btill in active pursuits, and retaining the cheerfulness and 
vigor of middle age. We cannot conceive it possible that 
the mortality amongst the well-fed and well-clothed inhabitants 
of this country should so mucb exceed that of the eompara- 
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tively wretx3hed masses of the English people ; or that so few 
amongst the former should survive the labors of active life, to 
guide and counsel their descendants, unless there is some radi- 
cal error in our habits of living, or some peculiarly noxious 
influences, of a general kind, were acting upon the population. 
Some of these evil habits and influences may indeed be con- 
jectured, and their malign effects in particular cases averted, 
but until the results of Registration demonstrate their existence 
and character upon a large scale, the people will not be induced 
to believe them real, or take pains to escape their influence. 
The degree of mortality in ordinary diseases depends chiefly 
upon two circumstances : the condition of the party, and his 
treatment If therefore it is found that deaths from certain 
diseases are especially frequent amongst persons of certain 
ages, constitutions, habits, &c., or in certain trades, professions, 
or situations, the causes of such susceptibility may be traced 
and removed. Many other examples might be cited of the 
results of perfect registratioi^olving the laws and problems 
of life; a few of which I will adduce from the evidence 
aftbrded through the History of Registration in other countries. 
" Among the first communities," says the Report to the Na- 
tional Medical Association, 1847, " to establish a perfect sys- 
tem, embracing births, marriages and deaths, was Geneva, where 
it began as early as 1549, and has since been continued with 
great care." The registers are there viewed as preappointed 
evidences of civil rights, and it appears that human life has 
wonderfully improved since they were kept, — its mean dura- 
tion having increased more thanj^ve times from 1550 to 1833. 
" Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the probable 
duration of life was not twenty years, at the close of the 
eighteenth it had obtained thirty-two years, and now it has 
arrived to forty-five^ while the real, productive power of the 
population has largely increased, and rendered Geneva a State 
of high civilization." In Prussia also, where everything con- 
nected with life and its well-being is strictly enforced, there 
registration is perfected ; in England they commenced in 1753, 
and perfected their most admirable system, under the protec- 
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tive auspices of tlie leading statesmen of tlie times, inl834-.* 
In France, however, we have, or ratlier had, previously to the 
last Revolution, a perfect system ; much more so than we, under 
our restless, migratory population and free democratic mstitu- 
tiona can ever expect or «mmr hope to establish. In many 
other European States, facts in connection with this subject 
are registered and collated in a scientific manner, and with 
the most beneficial results ; while in this country, until very 
recently, in a few States, we have been, in this respect, culpably 
TieglecttUl. A perswioi instance (not, however, deemed to bo 
exceptional) may here he cited in illustration of our national 
negligence in legal registration. Although I have recently, 
industriously sought by record and tradition, in my native 
birth-place, absolutely in vain, for the christian, maiden name 
of my maternal grantlmother, (who deceased many years pre- 
vious to my birth,) yet, while abroad, some few years since., 
we were enabled in Villa Franca, near Nice, Italy, my Father's 
birth-place, to trace back, with the utmost facility, precision 
and exactness o^ minutice, my paternal ancestry, together with 
all the collateral branches of the family for nearly three hun- 
dred years ! 

" The Registers of the ancient Romans, which were pre- 
served with great care, and recorded the births, sexes, periods 
of puberty, manhood, age at death, &c., kept by order of 
Uomitius Ulpianna, prime miniater of Alexander Severus, 
afford us even to this day, the means of ascertaining the mean 
duration of life in Home nearly two thousand years ago ! and 
by comparing this with the results of estimates made at the 
present day, in places where similar records are kept, we are 
thus enabled to establish the gratifying fact of the great 
extension of the average of human life in various cities and 
countries. "•}■ 

'Since tlie delirory of this sxldroaa, I licul the pleasare to receive through the 
oonrtesy of Theodore Jamas Jacques, Esq., negistrar General of Sydney, New 
Booth Wales, n highly interestiD,; cop; of their "Twelfth Annual Ueport on 
Vital BtutisticH," whiiih exhibits, in its sntiiniiirf and details, great Deal, energy 
■nd perfection. 

tReport of National Meilicftl AHBoemtion, for 1847. 
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We will allude to but one other of the many advantages 
suggested by faithfully kept records throughout all the States ; 
the formation of ^'^ Life Toibhs^^ exhibiting the probabilities or 
expectation of life ; upon which are based those beneficent 
institutions, now becoming quite popular in this country, (as 
they have long been in England and on the continent,) Life 
Assurance and Annuity Societies. It may not be generally 
known, that until recently in Massachusetts, we have hereto- 
fore been indebted wholly to foreign registration (the Carlisle 
and Northumberland tables) for their establishment! such should 
not continue the humiliating fact. Again, from the very 
imperfect Eegistration now established in this country, our 
statistics represent human life, in the United States, of shorter 
duration than in England. " But as it might be expected,'' 
says an English statistician, " from the similarity of the human 
organization that all classes would, ceteris paribits, live, on an 
average, the same number of years, " it becomes important to 
ascertain whether this be the case, and if it be not, to deter- 
mine to what extent life is shortened under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. The Life Tliife answers this purpose, "and is," 
says the game authority, " as indispensible in sanitary inquiries, 
as the barometer or thermometer and other instruments in 
physical research. By this simple m'ethod, the mean duration 
of life, uncertain as it appears to be, and as it is with refer- 
ence to individuals, can be determined with the greatest accu- 
racy in nations, and in still smaller communities. Upon 
applying it to any number of well defined cases, the influence 
of any external cause or combination of causes, can be analyzed ; 
while without its aid. and extended observation and calcula- 
tion, we are liable to be misled at every step by vague opinions 
or interested statements, in estimating the relative duration of 
life, — ^which can no more be made out by conjecture, than the 
relative diameters of the sun, moon and planets of our system." 
If these things are so, and of their truthfulness, no intelligent 
mind can doubt, it is obvious that with this measure are 
entwined the dearest earthly interests of the human family. 
When, therefore, our system of Registration shall have been 
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establislied, as we trust it, ere long, may be in all the States, a 
comparison of the duration of successive generations would 
eventually throw much light on the physical condition of our 
respective populations, and suggest to the scientifiQ and phil- 
anthropic enthusiast, and to State governments, many measures 
for diminishing the sufferings and meliorating the condition 
of the people. 

I experience a peculiar pleasure and gratification, in the 
occasion thus courteously extended, to present the cause of 
the impoverished and diseased before this enlightened and 
ai)preciative assemblage of my professional brethren, — to show 
that by reducing the amount of sickness and death, the means 
of the poor, and consequently, the wealth and power of every 
State are increased ; while through our continued supineness 
and neglectedness, the opposite alternative would be the con- 
tingent. Now, (all appreciative minds admitting the manifold 
advantages of General Registration of Vital Statistics in a 
genealogical and sanitary point of view, throughout our country,) 
as the subject to the masses is novel, and the requirements 
necessary to be enforced are, by the people^ deemed to be arbi- 
trary and intrusive ; how are their servants, legislators (gen- 
erally equally uninformed) to be approached to establish the 
preliminary enactments? We answer, and advisedly so, by 
simple, individual, personal efforts, — County and State Medi- 
cal Societies should inaugurate the primary movement by the 
appointment of committees (which, by the way, rarely meet or 
cooperate) to memorialize, formally, legislative action ; but, 
further than that, collective appeal is useless, wholly nugatory 
and unavailing, their chairman alone (informing himself thor- 
oughly upon the subject) must take the laboring oar, and relax 
not his daily, indefatigable, personal efforts before the legislative 
committees and legislatures until the work is done, — the fact 
accomplished. Such was the experience in Massachusetts, and, 
through our individual, untiring labor, was the Act for Rhode 
Island established, and subsequently our admirable municipal 
institution, the '* Superintendent of Health." This Metropolis, il 
we mistake not, is indebted largely, {)rimarily, to m<Zt'U(.V(\i<jLl^^- 

3 
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crtioii for its ])rescnt, liiglily efficient system. Therefore, the 
circumstances being tlius, shall we indulge the hope, that some 
statistical enthusiast may be induced, in each and every State, 
to take the initiative and secure, at no distant day, like results 
throughout our entire domain. Shall it he done ? 



